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THE KING CARD. 


“Tae Christmas-tree ! the Christmas- rane! !”” sang the children. 
“It is nearly time for the Christmas-tree.’ 

“Do you remember how bright it was last year!” said 
one; “what a number of little candles there were, and how 
‘teen burnt and blazed ?” 

“ And how Effie went to bed and dreamt that she saw the 
stars burn and blaze just like them?” said another; while 
little Effie looked up and smiled faintly, with an expression in 
her dark eyes as if she could not have told above half her 
dreams. 

“‘ And what beautiful things we had given us!” said Edwin, 
the first speaker, a boy of six years old. “Oh! Nelly, why 
don’t you ever use your scent-bottle now? and oh! don’t you 
wish Captain Vavasour was here again ? ” 

Nelly, who was the eldest daughter of the family, and about 
twenty, only kissed the little questioner, and turned the con- 
versation. 

“You will have to go soon and get dressed,” she said; 
“would you like to help me to arrange the Twelfth Night 
characters first ?”’ 

This was a great delight. The thing was to arrange the 
cards into two separate packets; one to be handed to the ladies, 
the other to the gentlemen, and as each one had to be examined . 
and commented upon by all the children, the business did not 
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proceed very rapidly, and at last the summons came for that 
long and painful ceremony, a nursery toilette. 

Nelly was left alone; and the moment the door was closed 
she gave a deep sigh, as if thankful to be for a moment relieved 
from painful restraint; and sitting down on the hearth-rug in 
the flicker of the fire-light, she covered her face with her 
hands. 

It had been an unfortunate question about the scent-bottle 
and Captain Vavasour; though Nelly had not betrayed herself 
outwardly, her heart quailed within her as she thought, 

“ What if they should say it in public?” 

The fact was, that at the previous Christmas time Captain 
Vavasour, the brother-officer and chosen friend of her own 
eldest brother, Harry, had been staying with them. He had 
helped them to dress and light up the tree; he had been the 
life and soul of everything; the children had all adored him ; 
he had given them each a little gift, and to Nelly herself he 
had ventured to offer a scent-bottle. It happened that he had 
accidentally broken a scent-bottle of hers a few days before, 
and this was supposed to be by way of reparation. But 
Captain Vavasour’s scent-bottle was far, far superior to the 
broken one. He had seized an opportunity of presenting it 
when only one or two of the children were near, and the general 
attention was directed somewhere else; and she remembered 
only too well how altered his manner had become at that 
moment; and as she thought of it, her heart almost stopped 
beating, just as it had done at the time, and she bent her head 
lower as if to hide her blushes even from her own conscious- 
ness. 

She had never in her life been half so happy as then. It 
had been on New Year’s Day, and she had felt as if the New 
Year was bringing in untold riches of delight. She had felt, 
as it were, in a dream; as if life were too blissful to be real. 

“Can it be right to be so happy?” she had thought to her- 
self. Poor child! she need not have been troubled by that 
question. The next day Captain Vavasour had gone out hunt- 
ing with her father, and she had taken a long walk with the 
children. When she returned, her mother had told her that 
the gentlemen had come home early, and that Captain 


_Vavasour had been obliged to go away suddenly. .From that 


time to this she had heard nothing of him. 
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So it went on. Captain Vavasour’s name was never men- 
tioned, except sometimes by the children as on the present 
occasion; but even they fell into the habit, almost uncon- 
sciously, of avoiding the subject, except when it was strongly 
brought before them; and Nelly kept her scent-bottle as a 
cherished and hidden treasure, to be looked at only in secret. 

“T will have it with me to-night,” she thought; I must; no 
one will know, and it will make me feel as if something 
belonging to him was here again.” 

Presently the clock struck, and she sprang up. 

“ How late itis! I must go and dress now, and help to 
light the tree, I suppose.”” 

At that moment the door opened with a blaze of candlelight, 
and a young man entered the room. It was her brother just 
arrived for his winter “ leave.” 

“Oh! Harry, Harry,” cried Nelly with a more vivid feeling 
of pleasure than she had felt capable of the moment before. 
“ How charming to see you! I was so afraid you would not 
get here in time for the tree.” 

Her brother looked at her rather gravely as he kissed her. 
“You don’t look well,’ he said. “You’ve been knocking 
yourself up with the Christmas-tree, or something.” 

“Oh! well, now you are come you can light up the tree for 
me, and save me the trouble; won’t you? And oh! Harry,” 
she continued, “will you do something else for me? Would 
you look over these Twelfth Night characters, to see that we 
have not got any of the ladies’ and gentlemen’s mixed to- 
gether? The children and I have been arranging them in 
these two packets, but I am not at all sure they are properly 
sorted.” 

“All right!” said Harry; ‘I will get them straight, and 
look out,a good one for myself.” 

* * * * * * * 

By-and-by the company began to assemble in the drawing- 
room, and a pretty scene it was. The children formed the 
principal part of the guests, as well as of the family in the 
house, but there were others also; fathers and mothers, elder 
brothers and sisters, and various “adults,” who seemed to 
anticipate some personal pleasure besides the vicarious enjoy- 
ment of seeing the children happy, and not a few looked up 
eagerly when Nelly entered the room. 
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It is curious to observe how differently people’s manners are 
influenced by different individuals; and this is especially the 
case with regard to the manner of a man towards different 
women. I am only speaking of it from a pleasant point of | 
view, and not in the least with regard to anything that can be 
found fault with; but there are some women light, pleasant, 
and free from shyness, whose appearance is at once a signal 
for mirth and repartee; while there are others who instinc- 
tively excite the graver and more chivalrous kind of attention, 
even from those not readily disposed to yield it. 

Of this species was Nelly ; and as she glided quietly into the 
room, looking rather alarmed, and yet perfectly dignified ; with 
her large dark eyes shyly glancing up under their heavy black 
fringes, and her black hair in vivid contrast to her pale face, 
and her floating white attire; what wonder if all the men who 
were near came forward and paid their devoirs as if to a 
princess. 

The children were less self-contained. They crowded round 
her, eagerly asking for the Twelfth Night cards, the distribution 
of which was to be one of the great events of the evening, and 
which were forthwith delivered over to Edwin to be handed 
round, 76 

The ladies’ cards were taken first, and great was the excite- 
ment among the little girls. 

“Who are you?” 

“Only think! I am Mother Hubbard.” 

“Tam Maid Marian. I wonder who will be Robin Hood?” 
and other such remarks were audibly made around with the 
matter-of-fact unblushingness of little maidenhood; while in 
more adult tones were heard such observations as these, 

« Juliet ! well to be sure ! ” 

“Really, Miss So-and-So, I should not have expected you to 
come out as Titania, this cold weather !” 

“'Think of Lady G. appearing as ‘ Little Miss Muffit who sat 
on a tuffit !’”’—and so forth. 

But the grand interest of the affair—the excitement to 
which all other excitement seemed tame —was to see who would 
be the king and queen. We have all probably felt a certain 
curiosity as to the fate of France; we may even have occasionally 
wondered what would become of Spain; but these general in- 
terests give but a feeble idea of the intensity with which the eyes 
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of that portion of Europe there assembled waited to see on 
whom the queen card would fall. 

Card after card was given and taken, and eagerly examined, 
but all in vain. One after another found only the name of a 
subject, and the interest waxed keener and keener with each 
disappointment. At last only one card was left, and only one 
person remained to take it; that person was Nelly. 

She tried to think of some way of passing the honour to 
some more appreciative head, but there was no help for it. 

“Come, Nelly,” said Edwin, “this is jolly! Now you are 
sure to be queen.” 

And Nelly, feeling the eyes of Europe upon her, drew the 
card and was queen. 

“Nelly’s the queen! Nelly’s the queen;” was shouted by 
many little voices round; and few sovereigns have ever had a 
more loyal reception. 

The next question was, who was to be the king? and Edwin 
turned to look for the basket containing the gentlemen’s cha- 
racters. Harry was holding it ready for him to take, and had 
improved the occasion by giving one more shuffling to the 
cards. ‘“ Here it is,” he said; “now go round.” 

The interest was, if possible, greater than it had been at 
first. King card was eagerly looked for, and not only by th 
younger portion of the company, for if Nelly was queen, whc 
would not wish to be king? 

Strange to say, however, the king seemed just as shy of 
appearing as the queen had been, and again all the cards were 
taken, and only one left behind. 

“That is your own, Edwin,” somebody observed. 

“ You will be king and not half a bad one either,” remarked 
some friendly spirit. Edwin took up the card. 

It was “ Dick Whittington!!!” 

“What! no king at all! What is to be done?” was the 
universal sentiment. 

Harry now came forward and proposed that the want of a 
king should be ignored ; that some sort of provisional govern- 
ment should be organised, and that they should all set to work 
and play “ Post.” 

The games began with that conscientious effort that attends 
the beginning of most games in this world, where we seldom 
find out how much interested we are till it is time to stop. 
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Nelly did her part bravely as queen of the revels, leading 
the games for the little ones, guarding the weak from the 
strong, and the strong from their own exuberance of spirits, 
till all had found their level for a time, and she was free to 
rest herself, while others who had followed her lead now took 
her place. 

She sat down in a remote corner half hidden by a large 
cabinet, and passed her hand over her throbbing brows. 

“ How happy they look!” she thought, “and yet it is not 
half as pleasant as it was last year. Even the lights look dim.” 
Was it the fault of the lights or of her own eyes? What was 
it that had come over everything like a dark veil ? 

She was getting old, she thought; she would never be “in 
her teens,” again, and that was a serious reflection. But 
should she therefore never know that delirious throb of pleasure 
that she used to feel at times like these ? Would life be always 
dull and cold, leaden and colourless? Was she to go on day 
after day, and year after year, growing older, plainer, and sadder, 
with no joys, no interests, ‘nothing but duties? Nelly was 
only twenty, and she did not know how after a length of lonely 
travelling you may find thorns blossoming in the wilderness 
still. 

Had Captain. Vavasour ever cared for her? That was the 
great question. Had it been all nothing but a foolish fancy of 
her own, or could anything have happened that she did not 
know. : 

Would she ever arrive at the truth? Or would she have to 
go on living her life out to the very end, . 


“‘ Bearing a ceaseless hunger at her heart ? ” 


At this moment she felt a little soft hand steal into hers, 
and Kffie’s curly head was laid on her shoulder. 

“Oh! Nelly,” she said, “I am so tired of play. When 
shall we have the tree?” 

“1 don’t know, darling. I dare say it will be soon. Stay 
here a little and rest.” 

“T want to see the tree,” Effie went on, “and the pretty 
things, and all the lights. I like the lights best of all, they are 
like so many stars! Oh! Nelly, shall I have that nice dream 
again {” 


“ What dream, darling ?” 
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“The dream I had about all the stars burning like the 
candles, and growing bigger and bigger till they almost 
covered up the sky. I liked it so much, Nelly; I was not 
frightened, and I seemed to go up, up, so high, into them; and 
then I woke, and I was so sorry!” 

Nelly kissed her, and said nothing. She felt a vague alarm 
sometimes at Effie’s curious thoughts. But she said to herself, 
“Oh! if only J could dream of skies and stars, instead of 
longing after the poison flowers of earth !” 

A general movement was now taking place towards the fold- 
ing doors. 

“The tree is ready, I think,” said Nelly. ‘“ Harry has been 
lighting it.” 

At this moment her brother entered, and came to her. 

“The doors will be opened directly,” he said in a low voice, 
“just stay back a minute, will you?” 

Nelly supposed that some small catastrophe had occurred, 
and waited in some trepidation while the others passed on. 

“ Look here,” said Harry, drawing her towards a lamp, and 
holding up something before her. 

“Ts that all?” she said, a little wearily. “The King Card. 
Yes, I see; where did you find it ?” 

“ And is that all you are going to say to me for saving you 
from having some ignominious king thrust upon you? My 
dear, do you think I have got no eyes ?” 

Poor Nelly blushed crimson. 

“Oh! dear Harry, how good of you. Did you really steal 
the card to save me from having to dance with some horrid 
person. Yes, I am deeply grateful.” 

“Wait a moment, Nelly. A year ago I should not have 
taken the trouble to save you, because there was no reason why 
the unfortunate fellow who drew the card should be ‘ horrid.’ 
Suppose, for instance, Vavasour had drawn it ?—” 

“ Harry, why do you go on in this way? Do let me go to 
the tree.” 

“Not just yet. You are to have a present from the tree, 
and it is not quite ready. You must know, Nelly, that I am 
going to take upon myself to tell you a secret, which I think 
you ought to have been told before. Vavasour proposed to my 
father for you the day after the Tree last year. He asked leave 
to speak to you—” 
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But Nelly could bear no more; convulsively seizing her 
brother’s arm, and clinging to him. 

“Tell me, tell me,” she said in a hoarse, almost inaudible 
voice, “ tell me what passed ?” 

“He asked my father, as they rode to cover,’ Harry 
continued, in a calm, deliberate voice, which had its effect 
in soothing her. ‘‘ He asked whether he might try to win you; 
he was afraid his want of fortune might be too great an 
obstacle, but if not— My father interrupted him with the 
greatest decision, and told him that nothing of the kind must 
be thought of. The rest you know.” 

“Oh! why was not I told? why was not I told?” murmured 
Nelly, still clinging to Harry. “It has been so dreadful, 
knowing nothing, and being afraid I should never know; and 
thinking I had been a mad fool, and deceived myself all the 
time.” 

Aud here Nelly’s self-command utterly failed her, and she 
sank on the sofa, and buried her face in her hands. 

“Stop,” said her brother, “this won’t do, Nelly, you have 
not heard all yet. The fact is, Vavasour has come into a for- 
tune lately, and he, in fact, I should not be surprised if—” 

But at this moment the opposite door was thrown open, and 
“Captain Vavasour,” was announced. 

Nelly saw her father go forward, and shake hands with him, 
in his most stately manner, indeed, but yet in a way that indi- 
cated his knowledge of Captain Vavasour’s improved fortunes. 

In this moment of intense happiness, one of those horrible 
ideas shot through Nelly, that often seem as if they came on 
purpose to spoil our brightest times. It was a feeling of 
abject self-abasement, for fear Captain Vavasour should think 
she cared for bis fortune, as her father did. And so powerful 
was this terror, combined with the rigid self-control she had to 
exercise, that when he came and shook hands with her, she 
was pale and colourless, and like a statue, except that her lips 
shook so, that she could not have spoken to save her life. 

His eager manner quailed before her coldness, and saddened 
and mortified he turned away, thinking to himself, ‘She does 
not care for me one straw.” 

Nelly would have given the world to cry, but she could not 
do that, before everybody ; so she only stood pale and trem- 
bling ; while somebedy else came up and began talking to her, 
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Harry took Captain Vavasour’s arm and led him aside. As he 
turned away, he looked at Nelly once more; she was talking 
in an excited sort of way to her next neighbour. 

“ Does she care for that fellow?” he thought. 

But at that moment his eye fell downwards as far as her 
hands. 

We read in Tennyson’s matchless words how some one, 
experimenting upon the feelings of Guinevere, 


“Saw with a sidelong eye 
The shadow of a piece of pointed lace, 
In the Queen’s shadow, vibrate on the walls, 
And parted, laughing in his courtly heart.” 


It was scarcely less expressive, though assuredly Captain 
Vavasour felt little inclined to “laugh,” when he saw that 
Neily’s self-restraint was chiefly maintained by the tight grasp 
with which she was holding by both hands—what? A scent- 
bottle—the one he had given her. 

So his last look made it all right; alas! how seldom in life 
are these last looks permitted. 

* * * * * O# * * 

The Christmas-tree was burning low; the tapers dwindling ; 
the gifts all given, and the time was come for the final, “ Sir 
Roger de Coverly.” 

Kverybody was getting into their places. 

“‘ Now then what is Nelly to do for a King?” said the same 
little voice that had formerly mooted the question. 

“Oh! I know,” said Edwin, “I know; look what I have 
just picked up in the next room? It will just do for Captain 
Vavasour !” 

And going up to him he presented him with the King Card. 

“You cannot refuse me,” said the new king, in the most 
courtly manner, “ you must dance with me, ‘My queen, my 
queen |” 

* * * * * * * 

There was frost and snow outside that night, but the thaw 
had come to some inside once for all; only little Effie looked 
out and saw the stars clearer and brighter than ever, and 
dreamed that she soared up through them and looked down 
and smiled on Nelly. 

ANNIBAL. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 


‘“ Hx came for us,” the children cry, 

And greet the day with mirth, and high 

Uplift the shrill clear voices in praise. 

“ He came for us,” and old men raise 

Their hats with reverence and smile, 

And think of death and heaven the while ; 

And girls and matrons greet the day 

While young men cease their boisterous play 

To join the choir and shout again 

* Alleluiah ! He doth reign 

Who, once a child-king, bore our shame!” 
M. A. H. 





SOCRATES AND SMALL-TALK. 
(Concluded from Part XXI. page 155.) 


Tue last paper was for the many ; those who—I would not 
say—enjoy small-talk, but who, at any rate, practise it, and 
wish to become perfect’ in it. This is by far the largest sec- 
tion of Society, and is composed of those who feel, on the one 
hand, that their fellow-creatures are worthy of nothing better, 
and, on the other, that they themselves are fit for nothing 
better. 

Happily for the world, however, men are not constructed in 
“sets,” and to every opinion, creed, custom, even to every 
fashion, there have always been objectors. There is therefore 
a small number who aspire to something better, a certain 
residue who object to bow the knee to this Baal of Modern 
Society. 

For the benefit of this few, these concluding suggestions 
are intended. Not indeed as directing the ambition of those 
who are in all respects better qualified to do so for themselves, 
but merely as a sort of “roll call,” a note of brotherhood 
For it behoves us “ feeble few” to band together, and so to 
present a compact front against the legions of the enemy. If 
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we would effect anything, it can only be by collecting and 
drilling our forces. 

Supposing, then, that we were to project the Anti-Small- 
talk Association spoken of in the last number? Suppose we 
were to resolve, as members of the same, that we would abjure 
small-talk altogether ourselves, and, as far as in us lay, endea- 
vour to suppress it in others? Further, that we would strive 
to cultivate (in ourselves at all events) any power or faculty 
that Nature had endowed us with for rational conversation ? 
The rules of our society must be to a great extent negative, 
occupied rather with pulling down than with building up. For 
construction and organisation are the after results of a reform ; 
they need skill, and patience, and ability; the first rough 
movements are nothing but destruction, iconoclasm, and over- 
throw. 

The great obstacle that presents itself to our infant society at 
its earliest appearance is, the fear of silence. “If we don’t talk 
small-talk, and discuss the weather, and repeat little pieces of 
gossip, we shall have nothing to say.” 

And supposing you sit still and say nothing ? 

“ Then our companions will think us so stupid. Or perhaps 
proud or disagreeable. Besides, it really is very rude, you 
know.” 

Yes, I do know. Each one of those reasons is quite valid. 
It is very rude, no doubt, when you are asked to sit by any one 
with the express object of talking to them, to keep your mouth 
shut, and say nothing. It is also extremely probable that you 
will be accounted disagreeable by your friends, which is also 
undesirable. Above all, there is that hideous contingency, the 
climax of all that is most fearful, that your neighbours may 
think you stupid. But observe, your neighbour will hardly 
think otherwise of you, if you and he spend the evening 
together in a ceaseless flow of chatter about nothings. 

Out of this dilemma, then, I see only two modes of escape. 
One is, finding yourself in society, to tell your neighbour the 
state of the case, and remain silent for the remainder of the 
evening, or, to resolve not to leave home unless you are pro- 
vided with something worth saying. 

Such fixed principles as this might no doubt cause a certain 
amount of inconvenience. Imagine Mrs. A. writing to Miss 


B. to ask her to dinner, and Miss B. replying, 
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“ Dear Mrs. A., 


Many thanks for your kind invitation. I am, how- 
ever, just now unable to accept it, as I am unprovided with 
conversation. 

“T remain, dear Mrs. A.,” etc. 


This might be a little awkward at first. But we should no 
doubt be improved by such moral courage. We might per- 
haps have sucha note as this in return, 


“ Dear Miss B., 


Thank you for your frankness. If want of conversa- 
tion be your only obstacle, would it be agreeable to you to 
read the book sent, by way of material? I am sending another 
copy to Mr. C., the gentleman whom I intended to take you in to 
dinner. And unless I hear to the contrary, I shall still hope 
for the pleasure of seeing you. 


“T remain, dear Miss B.,” etc. 


Dinner invitations would involve a good deal of trouble, you 
say, under these circumstances. Possibly, but it would be 
trouble well spent, and well repaid. When the “ A.S.T. A.” 
is well established, we shall see invitations issued in the follow- 
ing manner, as a matter of course— 

“Mr. and Mrs. D. request the pleasure of Major E.’s com- 
pany at dinner on Tuesday, the 17th instant. Mrs. F. is the 
person who is particularly to enjoy it. As both she and Major 
K. have lived in India, it is expected that they will compare 
notes, upon Indian customs, and the overland route. If Major 
K. thinks this subject, with its collateral branches, likely to be 
exhausted before the end of dinner, will he kindly rub up his 
memories of whatever public school he was at, and get up the 
subject of school boards, education, and flogging. Mrs. F. is 
just about to send her eldest boy to Eton.” 

Or again, : 

“Mr. and Mrs. G. request the pleasure of Mr., Mrs., and 
Miss H.’s company, etc. Mr. H. will, it is hoped, enjoy the 
society of Mrs. T. during the meal. She is an excellent 
politician and somewhat inclined to Radicalism. Mr. H. will 
no doubt, therefore, shape his course accordingly. 

“Mrs. H. will be good enough to confer her society upon 
Mr. L. As he has had a good deal of trouble with his 
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servants lately, he usually asserts strongly the theory that 
‘servants nowadays are not what they used to be.’ Mrs. 
H., who is such a good housekeeper, will, no doubt, contra- 
dict him, and it is hoped that dinner will pass pleasantly in 
the discussion. (Slavery and feudal tenure, as bearing on this 
subject, will be found valuable, and he is already well versed 
in these matters.) 

“Miss H. will kindly bestow her company on the Rey. 
Junius Aurelius Smith, curate of St. Mary’s. As he has a 
very strong leaning towards Ritualism, a book on Symbolism 
is sent for her perusal, and if she would also like a work on 
Church History, in three volumes, Mrs. G. will be happy to 
forward it. Church decoration will be found a subject on 
which Mr. J. A. Smith is very instructive and eloquent.” 

Of course, if no previous preparation were needed, a much 
simpler plan might be adopted. Hach person’s name, as now, 
might be placed by their plate, with the subjects most con- 
genial noted underneath. For example—Mr. K., “ Music and 
Noises.” Mrs. L., “ Dogs, Music, and the Academy.” Cap- 
tain de J., “ Aldershott, Camp Life, the Necessity of War as 
a Judicial Power.” Mrs. M., “Infants, Lace, and Fresh Air,” 
Mr. N. “Sport of all kinds, especially Salmon Fishing.” 
Mrs. O., ‘“ Switzerland and Sewing Machines.” Dr. P., 
“* China, Yellow Fever, Turkish Baths, the Russian Mud-bath, 
and the Cold Water Cure,” and so on. These tickets would of 
course, be politely exchanged at the beginning of dinner, and 
no doubt a marked improvement might soon be observed in 
the pleasure of society. 

But for real progress, for the strengthening of the faculties 
and improvement of the mind, nothing will do but the first- 
named plan, i. ¢., previous warning, study, and preparation. 

“ Forewarned is forearmed,” and how pleasant to come to 
the scene of combat, fully plied with arguments to resist your 
companion’s favourite theory, and to place your own ideas in 
the most favourable light. The interest of conversation, under 
these circumstances, might become such, that a gong would 
have to be sounded at intervals to recall the attention of the 
guests to the food they were partaking of. 

And as to the “trouble,” is the “settling what our dress shall 
be” a trouble? Is the ordering and arranging of the dinner, 
the arrangement of seats in due order of rank or position, the 
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thousand and one small worries that attend devotion to 
society,—is any one thing of this kind considered a trouble? 
Why should not the guests’ minds be as generously provided 
for as their bodies? Why is conversation the only thing that 
is never prepared for beforehand, never studied, never con- 
sidered? I will now suggest the 


Routes or tHE ANTI-SMALL-TALK ASSOCIATION. 


1. That every Member joining this Society do, for the infor- 
mation of his acquaintance, and the refreshing of his 
own memory, place after his signature the letters A.S.T.A. 
(i.e., Anti-Small-talk Associate). 

II. That every Member so signing himself or herself do, 
before entering upon a morning call, evening party, dinner 
party, croquet or garden party, flower show or social 
gathering of any kind, furnish themselves with not less 
than one sensible and intellectual topic of conversation, to 
be thoroughly studied beforehand, and carefully dis- 


cussed. 


III. 


That the mistress of the house, staying at home to receive 
visitors, or the master and mistress having invited friends, 
shall have not less than three subjects so prepared, 
arranged, as far as possible, to. meet the tastes of the ex- 
pected guests. 

IV. That since young ladies have both fluency and leisure for 

reading, on them shall especially fall the charge and 
arrangement of visiting conversation. 

V. That the rule be especially observed. Those that seek 
society must provide materials for discourse. Thus, any 
person calling at a house must furnish the first subject of 
discussion; but if she or he come by invitation, the 
hostess must lead off. After what may be called “ the 
seeker’s subject” is exhausted, the responder’s subject 
may, with propriety, be introduced. 

VI. That every subject chosen shall be studied with care, zeal, 
thought, labour, reading, and devotion. 

VIL. That only one person, as a rule, shall call, where there is 

not more than one to receive them; otherwise time is 

wasted. 


VIII. That inquiries after other members of the family shall 
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not be made, unless the visitor be sufficiently interested 
in them to care to know if they be ill or well. 

IX. That nothing, under any circumstances whatever, shall be 
be discussed for the sake of talking. 

X. That condensation, rather than expansion, shall be aimed 
at; and it shall be considered more polite for a yisitor to 
withdraw as soon as he has said all that is worth saying, 
even if it only occupies two or three minutes, than to 
remain longer for the sake of appearance. 

. That for the benefit of those who are not apt in conver- 
sation, a sort of talking-machine shall be kept in readiness; 
either a wheel to ‘turn, or a chest-expander to perform 
gymuastics with, during the time of the call. This will 
not only assist the ideas and pawer of expression, but will 
prevent unnecessary destruction of clothes, hats, tassels, 
ete. 

XII. Finally that weather shall be abolished. 

Further suggestions would no doubt be made by the 
members. But it will be seen that the above rules at least 
gain two objects: first, silence is avoided in place of small 
talk ; secondly, prefaces of all kinds are avoided. It will no 
longer be startling to have a “ stiff”? subject plunged into on 
the moment of entering the room. People will meet each 
other with the idea of saying something worth saying, and 
saying it as soon and as concisely as possible. We shall no 
longer feel that we are only just beginning to grow a little 
interested in each other as we get up to go. ‘Think how plea- 
sant it would be to dispense with formality, and enter upon a 
visit in the following manner. Mrs. 8., suppose, goes to see 
Mrs. I’. “ Dear friend,” are her first words on entering the 
room, ‘‘ what do you take to be the difference between true and 
false ambition? What is the corrupting element that makes 
ambition a fault, instead of a virtue ?” 

What need of further preface. They discuss the subject, 
They enjoy a mutual insight into the treasures of each other’s 
mind. They part refreshed. They remember each other with 
affection. 

Or to illustrate Rules [X. and II., imagine the following. 
Mrs. and Miss W. drive over to Miss V.’s. 

Miss. V. “Neither of my sisters are at home, Mrs W., 
therefore, though pleased to see your daughter, I will not 
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waste her time by a three-cornered conversation, but will, with 
her permission, ring and she shall be shown into the library, 
where, under my maid’s direction, she will be able to select some 
books bearing on the subject she had no doubt prepared for 
discussion. Meantime, will you kindly propose your own ?” 

Mrs. W. “Thank you, Miss V. What I came to talk over 
is this; I met some days ago with this expression in Words- 
worth, 


* Mutability is Nature’s bane.’ 


Now I strongly deny this. I affirm that nature’s changeful- 
ness is her peculiar beauty and glory. I consider the oft- 
repeated fading and renewal of leaf and flower, the changing 
sky, the evanescence of all earthly beauty, and its return to us 
in some fresh, altered form, to be a source both of delight and 
of deep instruction.” 

Or again, what a sweet picture is the following ? 

Two young mothers are sitting down together for a chat, 
Eugenia Y. and Fatima Z. They have grown very intimate 
since joining the A.S.T.A. 

Eug. “ My dear Fatima, I hope I do not interrupt you.” 

Fat. “Indeed no, Eugenia. I have such a headache at the 
moment, that nothing but a dose of Intellect will cure it. 
What is your subject ?” 

Kug. “This, whether Aisthetics can be said to have exer- 
cised any moral influence upon mankind in any age, and 
whether the sight of beauty in nature, or art, or architecture, 
has made any perceptible difference to the well-being of man- 
kind; whether, in short, the mass of men would not have been 
in much the same state as at present, if the sense of beauty 
had either never existed, or never been cultivated ?” 

Fat. “'That is indeed interesting, dear Eugenia. I should 
like to take up the other side with vigour, but cannot do so 
without preparation and thought. Give me three weeks and 
then come to tea. I will study the subject in the meantime.” 

Eug. “ Agreed, my dear Fatima. Since, then, you postpone 
my subject, tell me one of yours; and we will discuss it. (Mean- 
while, your baby ?”’) 

Fat. (“Thriving and fat, dear Eugenia, And your six ?’’) 

Kug. (‘ Also equally well, dearest, therefore we need spend 
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no time in discussing the dear things. It will be all the better 
for them when we have to teach them.) Now, dear Fatima?” 

Fat. “The subject at present most interesting to myself is 
this: ‘Whether is greater, the master who projects the crude 
idea, or the disciple who carries it out to perfection?’ This was 
suggested to me by the lives of George and Robert Stephenson 
(which my husband is reading to me in the evenings, while I 
make baby’s new night-gowns with my Willcox and Gibbs) ; 
but it may be carried back to the old Greek philosophers or 
painters in past ages; or to reformers (Luther and his precur- 
sors, for example), to gropers after science (from Galileo to 
Newton), and may be illustrated in many ways.” 

Eug. “ Well, dear, to begin with the theory—” 

Oh, Arcadia ! oh, Elysian fields! oh, happy hunting grounds! 
When shall we barbarians arrive at such a state of civilization 
as this? When shall Society be worthy of the name, and 
“ Company ” mean “ companionship ? ” ; 

When? When our Anti-Small-talk Association shall be 
established, perhaps, but hardly while things remain as they 
are. I do not offer these suggestions as lofty ideals of conver- 
sation; quite the reverse. They are only lofty by comparison 
with the general tone of conversation considered suitable to 
morning calls. 

But in serious, solemn, and grim earnest, we do ourselves 
injustice in this matter. We could all talk a great deal better, 
and think a great deal more, if—it was expected of us. Why 
don’t people expect us to talk sensibly? Why don’t we expect 
others to do the same? Are we incapable or only lazy? 
Lazy, surely. It is “too much trouble,” that fatal expression 
which saps the strength of all this generation. “Trouble” is 
so much avoided by all the “appliances” and “ comforts” 
of modern life, that it has grown a thing strange to us, 
horrible, and much to be dreaded, and all that we dislike to 
do, as I said before, is called a “trouble.” And so when we 
meet each other, we have nothing to say, and expect to have 
nothing to hear. The result is weariness of each other and 
general boredom. 

What can we do by way of resistance? Give up society and 
live, like hermits, on our own meditations? Certainly not ; 
that would make savages of us all. No! let us have more 
“social gatherings” rather than less; but let us try to get 
Q 
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some enjoyment out of them. It would not be difficult. The 
more we saw of our friends, if ever anything like an A.S.T. 
Association is formed, the more shall we find in them to 
admire and love. And if ever the time comes when we are no 
longer ashamed of seeming in earnest about anything, and 
when enthusiasm of any kind or sort shall be no longer so 
entirely “ out of fashion” as it is at present, discoveries of the 
most pleasing nature will be made in the character and capa- 
bilities of all of us. 

Hitherto I have abstained altogether from being improving, 
for the good reason that all who think and feel deeply are 
more capable of “ reflections ” on this subject than Iam. But 
as a reward, let me have some half-dozen lines at the very fag 
end for my own comfort. 

You have, we will say, an ideal before you. You live with 
an object. You hold the belief that you have been put in the 
world with the express object of making some slight difference in 
it for the better before you leave it. You recognize yourself, in 
short, in the character of a “ servant,” and suppose that, as such, 
you have some work todo. Very well. Look upon social occa- 
sions as part of your day’s work ; as work, and not pleasure. Fate 
will give you many companions of an hour in the course of your 
life. They might be the better for contact with you. At all 
events, see to it that you never make one of them worse, more 
fickle, more shallow, more careless about truth, more reckless of 
their own hearts and opinions, than they were before. But on 
the other hand, if you yourself are thoroughly honest, thoroughly 
well-principled, quite free from selfishness, and with all vanity 
and self-consciousness swallowed up by a sense of the mighty 
mysteries that lie around us; if you read the best authors and 
“inwardly digest” them ; and if you get into the unfashionable 
habit of thinking, then you may reasonably expect, when you 
go into society, not only to rub off a little of your own rust, but 
to be of some good to somebody. You can do as you like, 
then, about signing after your name the letters A.S.T.A. 

Lucy M. Parxer. 








OLD CASTLES. 


ONLY IN DREAMS. 


Onty in dreams, my love, 
Only in dreams, - 

May we meet, my love, 
Sadly it seems. 


Only in sleep, my love, 
Only in sleep ; 

As in a picture, love, 
Not given to keep. 


Only endure, my love, 
Just to the end: 

Barter no future, love, 
Life only can lend. 


Only in Death, my love, 
Only in Death, 
Then we shall meet, love, 


With our last breath. 


He takes, but he gives, my love, 
Kindly is he, 
Ready to greet him, love, 
Both shall we be! 
Emity Frances JENKINSON. 





OLD CASTLES. 
(A Oaprice.) 


CHAPTER I. 


Tus Chateau de Chatelard is innocent, I believe, of any place 

in Baedeker or Murray, but it will be found, bodily, on the 

shores of Geneva’s loveliest of lakes,—not on the very margin 

of the lake, however, like its neighbour the Castle of Chillon, 

and there can hardly be a greater contrast than between these 
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two, though less, perhaps, in matter than in spirit, (for do not 
houses, castles, dwellings of all sorts, seem almost to have 
both a corporeal and a spiritual being like ourselves ?). 

My Castle, this Chateau de Chatelard—I like to call it mine 
by affection, as poor Charles Lamb used to call his non-existent 
children, and his unrecognised and unrecognising ancestors, 
in the old picture galleries—my Castle has no known history 
or none that I know of, and perhaps, like nations, it may have 
been all the happier for it. Any how it has a bright, pleasant 
air, which is confirmatory, and for my part, I cannot like either 
castles or churches the better for being gloomy. We have 
enough of gloom elsewhere. Before it lies the cheery little 
town of Clarens,—yes, really lies on the level border of the 
lake, while our Castle stands, on an elevation, proudly, as a 
castle should, and in honourable isolation. 

It is not great nor grand, this Castle of mine; perhaps if it 
were, I should not dare to love it, certainly I should not have 
dared to appropriate it. On the contrary, it is small and simple, 
yet strong, feudal, and full of dignity withal ; a place that looks 
as though it knew how to hold its own, like some small men. 

To reach it, you must turn off at a gentle curve, from the high 
road on to a higher, emrbanked by two great stone walls (tufted 
with ferns and many-tinted moss), the green sward swelling 
above them on either side, and the great trees taking their 
starting-points at that level. 

If you should ever turn into this road, by no means forget 
to look for a square stone slab, let into the wall on the right, 
as it records how, in such a year, Dame Anne de Chatelard 
had this road constructed as a fitting approach to the Castle. 
Alas! that I cannot remember when, would that I could re- 
member more ; that I could find some clue to the characteristics 
of this noble chitelaine of long ago, if only to know, whether 
she was wife, or widow, or neither ; whether she held this fair 
demesne for herself or for some much-loved son or other heir ; 
whether she was happy in it—in him. Oh, trees, rocks, stones, 
that ye could sometimes speak, and not only to preach ! 

But forward, to the Castle, along this gently ascending road, 
till we are stopped by a gateway, a very simple one, and, 
entering, pursue the drive that leads straight up to the Castle, 
across what is neither park nor orchard, but a little of both. 

“ Sir,” exclaimed the good woman in the story, to the artist 
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who was sketching her farm-house, “you are going to put in 
the pear-tree on the front of the house, and the hollyhocks 
behind ? ” 

But we scribblers have the advantage over “ artists,” that 
we can sketch (inasmuch as we can sketch at all) both back 
and front. 

Let us come round then to the front, and into the sunshine, 
for itis midday, and the Castle faces south, and there, on an 
easy bench, under one of a row of shady plane-trees on the 
terrace, you shall rest, in view of one of the loveliest scenes 
on earth. I have rested there for hours together, and not 
merely from bodily fatigue, wasting time that would have led 
me far into my book, and yet feeling that it had not been 
“thrown away.” 

Before us is not so much a picture (to compare great things 
with small) as a collection of pictures, and the gem of the 
collection is—— 

No, not the so oft-sung Castle of Chillon down below, 
with its towers and tourelles reflected in the mirror at its feet ; 
nor the river, wending its »».y through the warm green plain to 
the cold heart of the lake; nor the lordly ‘ Dent du Midi,” 
with its seven peaks and its air of ancient race, as though 
conscious that it was old when the pyramids were young: no, 
nor even the lake itself, that vast diamond so richly set,—but 
one of the many gems that compose that setting. 

Who that has ever been at Vevay does not remember that 
cleft or “ creak” in the mountain range that exactly confronts 
it? It is crater-like in its form—lke some vast cup held out 
by nature to receive Heaven’s storms; there is something 
positively wrathful in it, and yet it has been seen to smile 
when lit up by some passing gleam, that has softened its 
features and kindled its hues. 

I prefer the opal to the diamond, and there is a certain opal- 
like and mystic charm about this cleft that it is impossible to 
resist. Like my Castle, which is without a history, this 
“ creak ” is without a name, and I like them both the better 
for this, as they seem to have had all the less to do with time 
and man. 

Are you rested? Then let us look down over the parapet 
wall, instead of above or beyond. How far it descends! what 
a giddy depth! and how the fruit-trees seem to delight in its 
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sun-baked surface! There are apricots down there that look 
almost like oranges, and what a wealth of violets there must 
be in that narrow border that flanks the footpath ! 

And now, before leaving, let us just look our Castle in the 
face. Its features matter little; what do we think of eyes, 
nose, and mouth, when we look into the face of a friend, or 
recall such a face with the eye of memory? But there is a 
speck on its face!—a Basket! positively a basket, hanging 
down by a cord over the entrance door. Yes, to let down 
food for the poor. It looks rather suggestive of a state of 
siege,and no doubt the little garrison would be sorely besieged 
but for this simple contrivance for keeping the assailants at a 
respectful distance. We will enter, however; the Castle is 
anything but impregnable—at the most, a maid-servant will 
respond to one knock at the door, and she will show us the 
(perhaps one and only) great room of the house. ‘To most 
people this would be “nothing to see,” but I am rather fond 
of seeing nothing, and so perhaps may you be. ‘The drawing- 
room was the whole depth of the house; it is reached by a 
short flight of rude stone steps; it is panelled, and with oil- 
paintings irrevocably framed in the panelling; it has a 
vaulted ceiling with white mouldings, a profusion of couches, 
arm-chairs,rugs—above all cushions, and all the othertrivialities 
that tell of its being lived in; in fact, it must have always been 
lived in, or it never could have acquired such an expression of 
comfort. 

But we are strangers, and it would seem almost an unpar- 
donable intrusion but for our true love for the old place. 

Adieu! Au revoir! It has been thought, by one, that, “as 
men when they die, do not die all; so there May be, in these 
ancient homes, some germ of immortality which shall greet 
us beyond the grave ;” as for the love which has lighted and 
warmed them, that can never utterly expire, or, expiring, it 
shall be rekindled in some other sphere. 

Who knows ? ; 

Yes, hale and strong as thou art, old Chatelard, thou shalt 
die the death of castles, and I—I shall have gone, long, very 
long before. Yet, after all, we may meet again; for in the 
night time, thou art occasionally not very distant, and surely, 
in our last sleep, we may sometimes travel in our dreams. 

GuaRTERICK VERE. 
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“A LETTER FROM SPAIN.” 


My pear Berraa, 

You were once lamenting that of all travelled spinsters, 
you never met with one like myself for having no, incident of 
much interest to relate, and I then promised that were I ever 
to be the victim of one, that you should be the first to hear of 
it. I am now going to tell you what-hardships it has been my 
fate to encounter lately; and although they only go in the 
category of what is known as “ cosas de Espana,” I hope they 
will serve to exonerate me from the above imputation. About 
a month ago I left Saragossa for Panticosa, and I determined 
to spend the night at Jaca, when, by the way, I had been 
enjoined to sleep on no account, but the knowledge of a bad 
posada did not alarm me, for I thought I could undergo any 
hardships in that line, after my trip to Norway and Sweden. 
It was quite dusk when I drove into Jaca in company with a 
number of the most disrep"table-looking Spaniards I ever met. 
They were mostly smali, puny men, with long thin faces, 
high, narrow foreheads, and cunning little eyes. Large capes 
enveloped their wasp-like figures, and the inevitable red sash 
girded their waists. One of these gentlemen (?) had incurred 
my displeasure en route, by watching my every movement. I 
heard him whisper to his neighbour, that I was evidently “ Una 
solterona Inglesa,” and I presumed this to be the first time he 
had come across that member of society, otherwise he could 
never have gazed at me with such interest. Upon descending 
at the ‘ Fonda Real,’ for the first time since my stay in Spain, I 
regretted the loneliness of my position, so utterly uninviting 
and dismal did everything look. But these thoughts only 
crossed my mind as I stood on the threshold of the inn, or 
pot-house, for I remembered how strong and robust I was, and 
I banished gloomy foreboding from my mind, and tried to 
push through the eager arrivals assembled round the landlord. 
“ After me, you,” says the Spaniard, and so my fellow-travellers 
went past me; they of course speedily bespoke the best of 
everything. My especial “antipathy”? having almost dislo- 
cated my collar-bone in his anxiety to outdo the solterona, 
was now taken away to his apartment, and as soon as I saw 
him disappear up the narrow dark staircase, I waylaid the 
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landlord, a dirty, melancholy, bilious, looking creature, and 
plaintively asked for a room. He was attentive enough, and 
led the way himself upstairs. When we reached the first land- 
ing I involuntarily buried my face in my handkerchief, so close 
and sickening was the air; all along the corridor were tiny 
dark cells or bedrooms, their windows opening on to the 
passage, and in each of these execrable holes the furniture 
consisted of a dingy shake-down, swaddled in a blackened 
mosquito-net curtain, a table on which was a basin, jug, and 
looking-glass, and a chair. I followed the landlord, verily 
trembling for my fate, and was by no means surprised when 
he ushered me into one of these cells at the furthest end of the 
corridor ; but knowing how useless it would be to expostulate, 
I wisely determined to put a brave face on the matter, and 
placing my bag on the chair, begged him to order for me a 
cutlet and a cup of chocolate. Upon going down the passage 
towards the salle a@ manger a few minutes later, I saw to my 
annoyance the long face of my objectionable fellow-traveller 
peering out of a neighbouring window. The restawrant was 
on the same floor, a low stuffy room with a bright green papered 
wall, covered with vulgar prints. Table d’héte was prepared 
in the centre of the room, but I took possession of one of the 
little tables, and presently the Spanish troop flocked in, looking 
very dirty, unkempt, and hungry. They immediately attacked 
the unsavoury mess that the landlord himself carried in, which 
consisted of greasy -soup, cockles floating in oil, slices of 
sausage called chorizo, an immense dish of tomatoes, and 
saffron sauce; and the eternal skinny roast fowl. The least 
objectionable of the party at table d’hédte was a very stout, 
good-humoured old gentleman. Ithink he won my heart by 
casting from time to time a compassionate glance at me, and 
once or twice sending the slip-shod tawdry servant girl with 
a plate containing some oily garlicky mess, that he tried to 
make me understand was delicious, by smacking his lips and 
rolling his eyes about. .But I could not oblige him for 
the life of me. Having drunk a cup of chocolate and 
eaten a roll of the close leaven bread, I hastened out of the 
stifling atmosphere, much to the displeasure of the landlord, 
who, before I had gained the door, rushed to my little table to 
examine the raw and tallowish cutlets lying untouched in the 
dish. 1 wandered about the dirty town of Jaca till I was 
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tired, and then with the utmost repugnance re-entered the inn. 
As I went down the long stony passages, I observed that had 
not the moon been shining so brightly, it would have been 
pitch dark, for there was no light downstairs ; life seemed only 
to begin on the first landing. Just then a gust of wind 
banged the friendly street-door to, and shut out the moon, 
leaving me, to say the least of it, very much nonplussed. But 
I am not, as you know, pigeon-hearted, so remembering that, 
with my usual old-maidish prudence, I had stowed away in my 
pocket a little match-box, I quickly drew it forth, found a 
match, and stretched out my hand to feel for the wall on which 
to ignite it ; encountering a hard substance I struck bravely, 
and the supposed wall as I did so, almost made my heart leap 
in its place, for it uttered a great yell, followed by a fierce 
“ Caramba!” and to my indescribable horror I beheld, by the 
light of my match, the red scowling face of the fat old 
Spaniard. I had lighted it on his bulky waistcoat! So great 
was my astonishment that all self-possession forsook me, and 
I stood staring wildly, holding up the offending match, while 
he angrily wiped and smoothed his waistcoat, speaking volubly 
at me in Spanish; then as my fingers tingled from their close 
proximity to the fire, I dropped the lucifer and sped away as 
fast as my feet could carry me to my own room, where I in- 
dulged in quite a refreshing little laugh. hat over, I look 
out my night gear, brush, comb, and revolver, and cautiously 
closed the window and curtains, for people were continually 
passing to and fro outside ; and I knew from experience that 
they would have thought nothing of peering through any 
aperture and witnessing my gradual dishabille. I began to 
feel pretty secure, however, after I had barricaded the window 
by placing on the table against it the only chair, on which I 
further hoisted the jug of water. My attention was now 
directed towards the bed. The mattress I covered with a 
shawl, the pillows with a waterproof cloak, and substituted a 
railway rug for the coverlid, blanket, and sheet, all sewn 
together. There was nothing more to be done now, but to 
have a thorough search for any stray mosquito, and that I 
immediately commenced doing, armed with a damp towel, 
that I had discovered to be a most excellent mosquito 
slaughterer. No less than four of these blood-thirsty intruders 
were sent out of the world; still another remained, but he 
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proved too daft for me, and I finally gave up all hope of silencing 
his buzzing, and laid down my head, feeling most delightfuily 
sleepy, in a very few mimutes after I was in the land of 
dreams. 

* * * * * * * 

You, my dear Bertha, have probably never experienced the 
awful sensation of awaking with a sickening feeling of some 
coming danger. That night when I awoke, before ever my 
eyes were open, I knew that in another instant I should not 
be alone in the room, for the handle of the door was softly 
being turned ; and as I listened it flashed across me that in my 
anxiety to fasten the window, remake my bed, and kill mos- 
quitoes, I had forgotten to lock the door. ‘hud, thud went my 
heart, a cold perspiration broke out over me, all power of 
speech left me, and I lay, as it were, almost swooning, but still 
could see and hear what was going on round. ‘The first thing 
I saw was the figure of a man slowly advancing towards the 
bed, and I could then hear nothing but the violent beating of 
my heart. I stared at the approaching figure, and thought to 
distinguish the pale cunning face of the antipathetic Spaniard 
who was domiciled in the neighbouring room, and I wondered 
whether he was going to kill me. It was very strange that 
just then my early nursery days should come flashing before 
me. I plainly saw the cosy English fire and tall fender, and 
old nurse in her white apron standing over the kettle hissing 
away on the hob, while I sat watching the under nurse cut 
slice after slice of bread and butter, and wishing she would 
let me have the top crust off the fresh loaf she and nurse always 
indulged in. “Ah me!” thought I, “how little had I 
appreciated the peaceful innocence of those childish bygone 
days! My father and mother were now dead, and I was lying 
alone in an out-of-the-way Spanish inn, at the mercy of some 
murderous ruffian. Meanwhile the figure had reached the bed 
and for a minute stood quite motionless by the side; then 
gently a hand touched my shoulder, and cautiously felt for the 
pillow. I now knew that my watch was being sought for, and 
I remembered that it was lying under my hat on the table. 
‘The hand lingered an interminably long time under the pillow, 
and glided all about the bolster. But it was withdrawn at last. 
Then one instant my heart stopped beating, for I saw the long 
white fingers above my head, and I awaited for the moment 
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when I should feel a steel knife against my throat. Imagine 
my feelings (joy 1 cannot say, for I was not in a state to feel 
either horror or joy, being so far senseless that 1 could move 
neither hand nor foot), when the ghost-like thing moved towards 
the table and began a fresh search after spoil among the hat, 
ribbons, basin, jug, and carafe of water, and chair. I earnestly 
prayed my watch, if that was the only thing coveted, might be 
discovered and taken; but as I afterwards lived to see, it was 
not found. My trial was now at an end, for after standing for 
a minute or so upright against the window-shutter, the would- 
be thief glided across the room, and vanished through the 
door as noiselessly as he had appeared. No sooner was the 
door closed than I felt for my revolver lying under the 
mattress, and tried to strike a match. ‘This achieved and the 
candle lighted, I rushed frantically to the door and tried to 
turn the key, but failed, for it was immovable; so 1 contented 
myself with piling everything I could find against it, and then 
knotted the towel and the discarded sheet lying in a corner, 
and secured to the bed in such a manner that the door could not 
be opened. To my great’ delight I then perceived my old 
watch faithfully working away in the lining ‘of my hat, and it 
told me it was only half-past one. “ How many dreary hours 
must I pass before daylight arrives!” groaned I, but still I 
would not grumble, for I felt I had much to be thankful for ; 
and reason told me that all the people sleeping at the inn 
could not be thieves, certainly not,—for instance, the old man 
against whom I had ignited my match. No; I was convinced 
that the thief was no other than the long-faced Spaniard who 
had so maliciously eyed me during the whole trajet, and I 
resolved to find out whether I was right in my conjectures 
before leaving Jaca. 

Of course I could not sleep any more; that was out of the 
question, so I wrapped my shawl about me, and sat down on 
the window-sill. It was very cold, but I dared not go to bed, in 
case sleep should surprise me. ‘To crown all, “it never rains but 
it pours,” presently some mice came forth, and commenced an 
unceasing search through the room for comestibles ; sometimes 
rushirg among the rubbish strewed on the hearth, sometimes 
invading my boots, and occasionally attempting to fraternize 
with my feet, that hung dejectedly down from the high seat on 
which I was perched. It was nearly six o’clock before the light 
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with some difficulty penetrated through the windows of my dor- 
mitory. When it did come, I counted no less than nine huge 
black beetles, two crawling up my dressing-gown en route for 
goodness knows where, and seven others scrimmaging all over 
the place. These lively creatures in company with a few earwigs, 
the aforementioned mice and some spiders, had kept watch with 
me during the night. You will wonder, perhaps, why I did 
not give the alarm, but I knew how useless such a proceeding 
would be, for if, as I imagined, the thief was in league with 
the landlord, my words would only be disbelieved. 

At seven o’clock precisely I rang for hot water, and the 
dirty waitress who answered the bell, informed me that visitors 
never required such a thing, but that she could boil me some if 
I would wait. I begged her to do so at once, for the idea of 
performing my extensive ablutions in a thimblefnl of water 
horrified me. A small can presently appeared, and by means 
of this I managed to somewhat efface the effects of the night’s 
vigil. Nothing in my countenance betrayed the inward irrita- 
tion I was feeling, as I took my seat once more at the solitary 
round table in the salle a@ manger. Chocolate and rolls were 
brought me by Paquita, the waitress, and I attacked them with 
real gusto. Before I had finished, the whole party staying at 
the inn came in to breakfast. The first to appear was the 
stout old gentleman. He no sooner spied me than he nodded 
in the most friendly manner, exclaiming, “ Dey 4 V. los buenos 
dias, Sefora,” to which I smilingly answered, “ Buenos dias, 
Caballero,” while I mentally proclaimed him to be blessed 
with the sweetest and most forgiving disposition in Spain. 
One by’one the rest of the party filed in, but I failed to dis- 
cover among them the knave, for to me each looked more wily 
and dishonest than the other. Last of all to appear was the 
long white- faced young man. He sneaked in and seated him- 
self at the bottom of the table, as far away from me as pos- 
sible. And now came the landlord himself, armed with a huge 
coffee-pot. I also narrowly scanned his countenance as he 
passed me, but he did not appear to be disturbed by this 
scrutiny, for he blandly said, “ Esta el té a gusto de V., 
Sefiora?” and hurried away before I could explain it was 
chocolate I was drinking, not tea, and that it was horrible in 
my estimation, as well as his windowless bedrooms and thievish 
ininates. ‘The sight of all those yellow-skinned uncouth look- 
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ing men eating away so ravenously, at last so roused my choler 
that when the landlord next came in I deliberately walked to- 
wards the table, placed one hand on the back of an empty 
chair, and spoke out in broken but severe Spanish. “I con- 
sider it my duty,”? commenced I, “to inform the Sefor Amo de 
la posada that there is a thief in this hotel. I was awakened 
this morning, at half-past one, by a man creeping into my 
room. I distinctly saw him come to the bedside, and feel 
under the pillow for what I supposed to be my watch. Not 
finding anything there, he crept all over the room, and con- 
tinued his search for jewellery or money, but as I have the 
sense to travel with nothing valuable about me except a 
revolver, he was compelled to go away empty-handed. Had 
he stayed one minute longer,” concluded I, raising my voice, 
and glaring savagely at the long-faced Spaniard (who was calmly 
going on with his omelette), “I should have shot him through 
the head.” The fat old man lustily applauded me, and every- 
body began talking together, and to address the landlord. 
The latter looked extremely displeased, scowled on me, de- 
clared I had had a nightmare, wondered whether I thought he 
was the thief. It was in vain that I wrathfully fixed each 
individual separately ; every one was so clamorous over the 
affair, and the volubility of the landlord was so deafeningly 
great, that I began to feel I was but a cipher, and in conse- 
quence my voice rose into a high pitch in its endeavour to 
drown that of others. I was so thoroughly wound up now 
that I verily believe I should have gone on arguing till night- 
fall, had I not caught the eye of the stout old gentleman fixed 
warningly on me; I immediately desisted and became silent. 
A few minutes afterwards, when I was leaving the room, I 
found him at my elbow, and he whispered very confidentially, 
“Take my advice and do not trouble yourself about this matter ; 
you will never come to the bottom of it; I have often slept at 
this hotel, and have learnt its little ways. Every one sleeping 
here, however, should take the precaution of locking his door, 
or he will probably be troubled with nocturnal intruders'as you 
have been. It is by no means the first time that such com- 
plaints have been made, but unless Seflor Majaron changes his 
tactics, I shall see that it is the last. Lock your door in 
hotels, that is my parting advice.” 

“When they do lock, certainly,” responded I drily, and I 
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am ashamed to say somewhat suspiciously, eyeing his rubicund 
countenance, “ but if you will only enlighten me a little on 
this matter, I will really say nothing more about it. It is the 
landlord you suspect, is it not?” ‘ Well, I fancy we may 
safely suspect him, poor wretch,” he replied, laughing ; “ he is 
so fond of pretty watches and nick-nacks, you know, and they 
are rather scarce at Jaca, so when he sees a nice English lady 
travelling alone, he just takes away her door-key and becomes 
a somnambulist. But I dare say this fonda will not see either 
you or me again in a hurry, so we can afford to be generous, 
and leave him to the enjoyment of his rats and mice.” With 
this sally the old gentleman gallantly bowed over my hand, 
and hastened away to prepare for starting, and thus ended my 
adventure. I want to catch this post, or I would go on to 
number two adventure, for I have had several during the last 
month. If therefore you think this one worthy of note, let 
me know, and the rest shall be forthcoming. 
Yours, etc. 





WINGS—A. Paropy. 
Wines that we may visit 
“The glimpses of the moon,” 
Where flirting is permitted’ 
And it is sweet to “spoon.” 


Wings, to save umbrellas, 
Above the rainy sky ; 

To catch the merry sunbeams, 
And come down when ’tis dry. 


Wings when we are thirsty, 
To seek the best of beers, 

And see old “ Entire’s ” barrels 
Smile welcome, though—in tiers. 


Wings with which to fly from 
The many bores we meet ; 

Wings to bear us gently 
-And save our poor old feet. 


Wings to fly beseechings 
Of “ Creditor and Son,” 
And be—like this parody— 

A little over dun. 








THE DAY IS GONE. 


THE DAY IS GONE. 


“The day is gone, and all its sweets are fled.” —Keats. 


I. 
TueE birds are singing in the genial air, 
The trees are teeming with the blossoms fair, 
The welcome spring in fresh-dewed verdure clad 
Reigns o’er the heart of earth and makes it glad. 
And I—I too rejoice beneath the sky 
That bids the winter of our sorrows fly, 
And every feeling to sweet influence ope, 
And trustful rest upon the wings of Hope. 


Il. 
The Heavens and the Earth in pure delight 
Vie with each other to make all things bright ; 
The height and depth Eternal with one voice 
Chorus their hymn of praise “ Rejoice, Rejoice ! ” 
Joy in the passing sunshine of the hour, 
Joy in the opening of the early flower, 
Joy in the quiet calmness of the sphere, 
Let hope dispel the clouds till all is clear. 


Il. 
The day is gone! and are our hopes all gained? 
Do we abide content? Are hearts still pained ? 
Lo! night approaches, see the evening star 
Shows glimmering beacon to the world afar, 
Light upon the waters beaming now, 
One ray of hope moves o’er their sullen brow ; 
Alas! to me Hope’s visions seem not nigh, 
Another day is gone, and still I sigh. 

L. G. H. 



































SUNSET. 


SUNSET. 


A RUuINED abbey standing on the borders of an ancient forest. 
On one side the trees were waving their branches, and the 
heavy foliage almost intercepted the view of heaven; on the 
other side the land stretched away into blue distance over 
grass-grown fields. 

Deep in the bosom of the woods lay a lake, buried amidst 
clusters of foliage, mossy soft grass is underfoot, sweeping 
green branches overhead. Where the sky can be seen it was 
dark and stormy, and ever and anon the trees moaned out in 
unison as the melancholy wind played amongst them. It had 
been raining, and the bright drops hung from the leaves. 

“Tt is very gloomy,” sighs the Oak-tree, as the sobbing 
sound is borne nearer. “All the long, dreary winter our 
branches have tost in the tempest, and now that our leaves 
have come, surely we might have peace ! ” 

“Yes,” joined in the Beech-tree, “my tender leaves are 
already feeling this cruel wind,” and she shot out a shining 
shower of silver from her leaves as she spoke. 

“Indeed,” said a tiny voice, “you do wrong to grumble. 
Think what my life is. Half the year I am the only thing that 
is green amongst you. You all look dead, and lose all your 
beauty. It requires, indeed, great faith to believe that your 
life will return, you look so dead.” 

A murmur of indignation ran through the trees. The 
stately Oak raised itself as if to shake off the impertinent 
speaker, but in vain. The Ivy only clung the tighter, as the 
tree swayed from side to side. ‘To think of calling us dead ! 
We who are the pride of the forest. Why, you could not even 
stand upright without me,” said the Oak. 

“T never said I could,” answered the Ivy, twining its deli- 
cate tendrils in and out the branches as it spoke; “I only 
said you should not find the forest gloomy now. If you could 
see it in the winter-time—” 

“ And so you think we are dead because we do not talk? 
You could not have made a more foolish remark. We are not 
dead ; only we never speak in cold weather,” said the Elm. 

“Tt is a pity you don’t then,” retorted the Ivy, who felt 
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nettled at the words. You should think of your friends, and 
not be so selfish.” 

“ Selfish,” quoth the Oak; “ you are hasty in your conclu- 
sions, friend Ivy. I rather think we should talk, only, with 
me, something always sticks in my thrvat when I try to talk 
in the winter. It is very odd, now I come to think of it, but 
I can’t always talk, even when I’m pleased.” 

Ah! friend Oak, there may be more in that than you in your 
woodland wisdom can know of. But hush, the Ivy speaks 
again. 

“T dare say I am foolish, and hasty, too, but I can’t help 
thinking you are wrong to call this gloomy. You—well, you 
talk through so little of the really bad weather that I can’t 
pity you. Even the animals go to sleep; at least, most of them 
do, and those that don’t wish they did, and are cold and 
weary, and I cling here with no one to speak to.” 

The Ivy had got quite affected at the recollection of its own 
loneliness, and shook some tears from its leaves. 

“You are wrong, you are all wrong,” sang out a bird from 
the top of the Oak-tree. ‘“ You have all your proper duties in 
life no doubt, but you have, at least, one in common, and that 
is to be contented with,the state you live in. Listen to me.” 

And then the bird sang a wondrous song of how the trees 
had sheltered many birds and beasts from the storms, even 
when apparently dead themselves; of how the weakly ones 
had nestled in the warm Ivy, and only lived through the cold 
winter by help of its protection ; of how, when clouds were at 
their darkest, the sun would dispel them in an instant, or if it 
did not do that always, it was, at any rate, shining behind 
them. 

Even as the bird sang the sun burst forth in glory. 
“Scarlet shafts ” of sunset pierced the gloom, the scene changed 
as by magic. The old grey walls brightened into a warmer 
hue, and the deep waters of the lake reflected the tints with a 
softer radiance that was all its own. The dense clouds broke 
up into brilliant mountains. ‘The rosy hue of the setting sun 
caught the faint mists as they stole over the distant landscape, 
transforming the whole into a vision of fairy-land. 

Meanwhile the trees were silent. Gracefully they bowed 
their heads, and meekly the Ivy acknowledged to herself that 
never again would she be discontented with her place in life. 

D 
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It might not be the one thing she would have chosen had 
choice been given her, but she felt now she was doing her 
work, doing some good, suffering some ill for others. And as 
long as she did her duty what matter ? 

And so the sun sank to rest, and the moon arose in silent 
majesty over the peaceful wood. 


M. E. P. B. 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


Tnrey met beneath the Chestnut Tree, 
A resting-place they found ; 
Like flakes of snow the blossoms fell 
Unheeded on the ground. 
He gazed into her eyes’ sweet depths 
That mirrored Heaven’s own blue, 
And vowed that nought his love could change, 
_That he, as Heaven, was true. 


They sat beneath the Chestnut Tree, 
Still was the summer air, 

A little bird upon a bough, 
With bright eyes watched the pair. 

The spreading branches overhead 
Tempered the noontide heat, 

And through the fan-like leaves the sun 
Danced flickering at their feet. 


They stood beneath the Chestnut Tree, 
The sky was overcast ; 

The yellow leaves fell one by one, 
In mourning for the past. 

They stood apart, his brow was stern, 
Like storm-beclouded skies ; 

No more he met the trustful look 
In her sad tear-dimmed eyes. 
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They parted ’neath the Chestnut Tree ; 
With icicles ’twas hung ; 
And over all the frozen land 
A snowy shroud was flung ; 
Without a sigh, without a tear 
The last “ good-bye” was said. 
What wintry blasts had blighted both 
Those hearts now cold and dead ? 
M. L. E. 





HAVE YOU A LETTER FOR ME THIS MORNING, 
' POSTMAN? 


Wro has not known what it is to be longing and waiting for a 
letter from a dearly loved relative, at that present time far, far 
away amidst dangers of all kinds—deaths of many fearful 
sorts? We will suppose the case of a young bride, whose 
husband is away with tho army, fighting bloody battles ; or of 
a mother, widowed and alone, whose only son is at sea; or of a 
fond sister, whose brother is amongst the pestilential jungles 
of India. Think how each one of these poor loving women 
lives only in her love for her dear absent one, and you will, 
kind reader, agree with me in thinking, that of all poor frail 
humanity’s trials, not the least is this “ anxiously expecting a 
letter” from a distance, involving matters of great moment, 
maybe, besides those of mere personal gratification. We 
have spent—ah! such a restless night; our sleep has been su 
disturbed by ill-omened dreams; but with the first streak 
of early morning light, what a sudden upspringing of hope 
rushes through our wearied heart! As the clouds of night 
break, displaying to our view the lovely tints of the “sun- 
rising,” and the joyful twittering of many birds in the wood 
close by strikes on our ears, our first glad thought is, that ere 
“night’s sable mantle ” again descends, and this present day 
has past, suspense will be over and at an end. Who has not 
experienced the bounding of the heart, the flushing of the 
cheeks, as the sound of approaching steps on the pavement 
bids us listen also for the “ double knock” of the postman on 
the house-door downstairs, as he goes along our street, little 
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thinking, poor man, of the variety of news—good, bad, or 
indifferent—he is bringing to many of the inhabitants of it! 
Ah! there it is. The empty hall echoes back the sharp, quick, 
decisive “ rat-tat’’ as the knocker strikes the door. Our feel- 
ings become intensified to a painful degree as we fly down 
the stairs, beholding as we do the letter in the postman’s 
hand. We seize it eagerly, without vouchsafing him, poor 
fellow, a single look; but, oh! who shall describe accurately 
the revulsion of the heart’s feelings, the sudden pause in 
the beating of the pulse, when, as we examine the hand- 
writing, we find this is not “that letter” we have been 
expecting. Alas! the epistle is still to come—still a thing of 
the future. So—-that is over—anvther woe, yet another heart- 
breaking disappointment has to be added to the long list of 
the many sad ones we have already experienced. And now, 
with a heavy sigh, as if our heart would burst, we slowly and 
sadly retrace our steps, whilst we reflect, with tears in our 
eyes, that all this agony, and perhaps even the “sickness of 
disappointment” must be endured yet another time ere we get 
that dear one’s letter. Then, for the rest of that weary day 
we experience the heavy sinking of the heart, the pressure of 
tears on the soul, all which none can describe who have not 
felt it. And when night, with her silence, deep shadows, and 
still solitude, comes to tell us another day has gone, and that 
the “morning’s dream” was vain, we feel from our inmost 
soul a wish that we were now about to sleep “the sleep of 
death,” and to awake to-morrow in that land where postmen 
and letters are not. 

“Weeping for thee, love, thro’ the long day, 

Lonely and wearily life wears away ; 

Weeping for thee, love, thro’ the long night, 

No rest in darkness—no joy in light! ’’—Moore. 


KE. H. A. F. 


A REMONSTRANCE. 


Tue youth set forth in his bark so light ; 

The sea was sparkling, the sky was bright, 

Though he knew the scene might change any hour, 
That the winds might rage, and the clouds might lower. 
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Though he knew how many a bark less frail 
Had quivered and foundered in the gale ; 

And how many a craft of more precious freight 
Had never reached land to tell its fate. 


He spread the sail, and he sought the breeze, 
For his brow was calm and his heart at ease ; 
He had health and hope to urge him on, 

And he feared not even to sail alone. 


But a voice was heard beyond the deep ; 

It seemed to sob, it seemed to weep. 

“ Ah! pause, betimes, fond youth,” it cried, 
And softly it pleaded, and softly it sighed. 


«¢ Ah! cease, on the wily sea to glide ; 

Ah! cease to tempt its treacherous tide ; 
Ah! haste to escape from this region strange 
Where all is chequered, where all is change. 


« Away, far away from your transient day, 
There are realms where unfading lustres play ; 
Where darkness comes not, where all is peace, 
And the smiles of summer never cease.” 


And the youth he paused at the tender song ; 
He listened and faltered, but not for long, 
And little recked he of its truth or worth, 
For the child of earth is true to his birth. 


Erewhile, when weary, he’ll sink to sleep, 

Lulled by the winds, rocked by the deep, 

And at last he may waken with joy-lit eyes 

To see himself sailing ’*neath nightless skies. 
GuarTeRicK VERE. 
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THE CAVE OF ATARUIPE, 
From the German of A. von Humboldt. 


Ar the southern entrance of the cataracts of Atures, on the 
right bank of the river, lies the Cave of Ataruipe, famed far 
and wide among the Indians. The district round about has 
a grand and severe aspect which seems adapted for a national 
burial place. One ascends with difficulty, and even with some 
danger of rolling backwards, a very steep and completely 
bare wall of granite. On reaching the summit the spectator is 
surprised by the extensive view over the surrounding country 
which meets his gaze. From the foaming bed of the river, rise 
wood-covered hills. On the further side of the stream, towards 
the western shore, the eye rests upon the immeasurable prairie 
of the Meta. On the horizon appears, like a threatening cloud 
rising, Mount Uniama. This is the distant view, but near, all 
is barren and confined. In the deeply furrowed valley, float 
the solitary vulture and the hoarse goatsucker. Their vanishing 
shadows glide upon the bare rock wall. The hinder portion of 
the rocky valley is covered with thick woods. In this shady 
spot the cave of Ataruipe presents itself. Properly speaking, 
it is not a cave, but a vault, a widely overhanging cliff, a bay, 
which the waters which once reached this cave, have washed 
out. This spot is the vault of an extinct race. We counted 
about six hundred well-preserved skeletons, in as many baskets 
woven from the stalks of palm-leaves. ‘These baskets, which 
the natives call “ mapires,” form a kind of four-cornered sacks, 
which are of different sizes, according to the age of the de- 
ceased. Even a new-born child has its own “ mapire.” Their 
skeletons are so complete that not a bone, not a joint is 
missing. Besides the mapires or baskets, we found also urns 
of half-burnt clay, which seem to contain the bones of entire 
families. Our interpreters could give no positive information as 
to the age of these vessels, most of the skeletons however 
appeared to be not more than a hundred years old. There is 
a tradition among the Guarcca Indians that the brave Atures 
being oppressed by the cannibal Caribs, took refuge on the 
cliffs of the cataracts, a sad dwelling-place, where the oppressed 
tribe and their language finally perished. In the most inac- 
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cessible parts of the cataract are found similar caves; indeed, 
it is probable that the last family of the Atures has not long 
since died out, for in Maypures, there still lives an old parrot, 
of whom the natives say, that he cannot be understood because 
he speaks the language of the Atures. 

We left the cave as night was coming on, after having col- 
lected several skulls, and the complete skeleton of an aged 
man, to the great annoyance of our guides. The skeleton 
perished in a shipwreck off the coast of Africa, which cost the 
life of our friend and former travelling companion, the young 
Franciscan friar, Juan Gonzales. As if anticipating this sad 
loss, we left this burial-place of a deceased race in a serious 
mood. It was one of those pleasant cool nights which are so 
common in the tropics; the disc of the moon, surrounded by 
coloured rings stood high in the zenith; she lighted up the 
misty foam which in the deep clefts covered the roaring river 
like a cloud. Numberless insects shed their red phosphorescent 
light over the earth, covered with herbage, which glowed with 
living fire, as if the starry vault of Heaven had descended upon 
the prairie. Climbing bignonias, sweet-scented vanillas, and 
golden-blossomed banisterias adorned the entrance to the cave. 
Over the grave rustled the summits of the palms. 

M. 





SUSPENSE! 


A little longer to wait, 
A little longer to pray ; 
Weary to learn my fate, 
Day after day ! 


Will it be peace or pain? 
Will it be joy or strife? 

What doth thy hand contain, 
Life, for my life? 


Nay, it is better so, 

Hid in the future tense ; 
Best that I now should know 
Only suspense. 


40 CRITIO’S CORNER. 


Critie’s Corner. 
REVIEW. 
Everysopy who has ever appeared in print must have more or less experienced 
the truth of a remark in “ For love, or money,” namely this—‘‘ You have the 
lvcal admiration of half your friends, who always knew you were so clever, and 
the silent contempt of tie other half, who hardly thought you were such a fool.’ 

These “ halves,” however (to speak in Irish fashion), are unequally divided, or, 
at least, the critical portion of our friends are too civil to tell us their opinion. 
One can only infer from their silence that they disapprove, and gather from their 
accustomed manner of disapproving of others, the sort of terms in which they 
probably express their disapproval of us when our backs are turned. As far as 
we see and hear, it might perhaps rather be said that our friends, in their kind- 
liness, are so prone to admire our productions, that it leads us to expect a great 
deal too much from publishers, editors, and the public. Our friends probably 
know enough of our minds and circumstances to trace in our words the under- 
current of our thoughts, which is always interesting. Outsiders, on the contrary, 
only see the mere words, and no secret charm to them can atone for faults of 
composition or want of brilliancy. Still it is a great thing to be encouraged, and 
advised to “ try, try, try again,” as we are in the present essay. 

But if writing is difficult, surely talking must be more difficult still, to judge by 
the clever and cutting satire of ‘Socrates and Small-talk.’ Will Miss Parker 
next time tell us how to talk? Inthe meantime we must only take warning, and 
learn how not to do it!” 

Is it permitted to suggest that there must surely be a misprint in the earnest 
and well-directed essay called ‘The Failure of Faith’? page 158. It is surely 
meant to read something in this way, in what is one of its most effective “ points.” 
“They ” (i.e. the ancients) “ could build temples. which will last as long as the 
world ; we can erect villas which, I fervently trust, will not outlive the century. 
They had the pure light of intelligence, and we have gas: without revelation, as 
understood by the majority of the world, they thought out the secret of the 
soul,” etc. etc.* 

It is a sad essay, but truths too often must be sad, and the same may be said of 
tlie charming ode to ‘Hope.’ Would it be out of place to say that hope, to be 
trusted, must be unlimited? She must never point to the horizon, and only 
upward, to the Infinite. 

* The critic is right. A comma has been omitted after the word “gas,” for 
which oversight the Editor must be blamed and pardoned. 

QUERY. 

Spiritualism.—Will M. L. E., or some other “ Expérimentée,” kindly inform us 
why darkness is a necessary condition of “ Spiritual Phenomena.” True, there 
was a remarkable incident mentioned by Dr. Monck in his lecture the other day, 
of a pencil flying up to the ceiling, and writing upon it, in broad gas-light ; but I 
am anxious to know why day-light will not serve. According to the best 
authorities on such subjects, apparitions of the departed (in familiar parlance, 
ghosts) have been seen by daylight. Iam a very firm believer in certain spiritual 
influences, but then they must be spiritual, whereas, much, if not all, that goes on 
at the ordinary “ séance,” strikes me as very material. Perhaps, however, we 
shall have it explained presently, why spirits do not express themselves, except in 
the vicinity of tables and ceilings, and under gas-light. or no light at all, and why 
they never communicate in sunshine, and under the vault of heaven, as one would 
imagine that disembodied spirits would be more likely to do. H. 
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Elder Sister. ‘Whak ip tie matter Freda, why are you crying 
Freda, sobbing . Robin has been beating me with The poker 
Robin . What does it matter [did UT wilh The cleanend 














